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Dimalarah, 


Our Friend and Correspondent in the Himalayah, has transmitted to 
@8 another portion of his tovr through that interesting region. in contina- 
ation of the Narrative givea in.the 227th Namber of our Jouroal, for Octo- 
ber 31, which brought his journey to Rispe, a small village ot about four- 
teen. or fifteen houses only, seated agreeably on the banks of the Satluj, 
abeve which stream it is e'evated about 6, or ZU0 feet, and sarropaded 
With wood and romantic Alpine scenery. : 


The Letter. which encloses this portion.of the tour, is dated from.Su- 
bathoo, October 26, 1619; and the Narrative itselfis resumed. as follows: ~— 


* Leaving Rispe, and our good friend the Nezee, we proceeded to 
Murong (five miles), @ very large town upon the baok of the river. The 
goad led us down to a. considerable stream of pure snow water, having its 
gource in the obscare depths of the Himalavah, and falliag into the Satluj a 
mile below us. We crossed it bye gangway of trees, temporarily erected 
and this. was no casy matter > there was, however, less hazard of a slip, 
from the vicinity of the current which.almost washed our feet ; aud as 
little fear of being drowned, had we tumbled. The Sangho of the former 
year had been swept away, and the present passage was threwn three 
qnarters of a mile higher up, for a bridge it could scarce be called ; but 
these, likewise, most commonly partake of the threatening nature of the 
eountry. The rocks in this neighbourhood are all packed, being mica and 
olay slate, with large.veins of quartz and other brilliant minerals inter- 
posed, having a most fantastic aspect ; the quarts veias following a ser- 
pentine coarse, had a striking resemb'ance io the reptile. ‘Phe Sutluj 
preserves.its temover, meandering iv its pebbled bed; the rooky sides are 
a@imost mural, comoact, not shaggy, and the stream is deep blue.-No part 
of the plains of Hindoostan could show a sheet of water less agitated. 
or with so fine an effect ; and yet we had the Suitiu) here raised above the 
level of the sea, to the vast height of 7.500 feet. We were now.upwards 
of 200 miles of river distance within the moustajos, far lest to the bustle 
and jar of oriental pomn; we found here the land (not of wealth). but of 
health, concord, and prosperity... ‘Fhese mountaineers, secladed by phy- 
aical irregularity. know little or nothing of the world below, and have pur- 
ened the path which nature dictates, but is seldom followed ; couseqvent. 
ly their cares are few, and their imagination is confines within the snowy 
circle of their mountains, yet (not as might be expected) we find them in- 
telligent and morally superior to those tribes of lawless camteaders, who 
border upon the Himalayah eastward of the Sutluj, 


The Khunoorees are active and emterprizing from necessity, and are 
meither strangers to calamity, fa.aine, or fatigue ; buffefing the rigors 
their climate, they are seasoned with an air of freedom and self-confidence 
as bold as their stupendous mountains, yet honest aod hospitable- 
We reached Murang at noon and were compelled from scarcity of provi- 
Bicds and want of relief of baggage carriers, to halt, and lucky twas we 
@id, for the arduous asceut that commenced from this, was quite enough 
for us nextday, We had now aleisu pur to look about us, to repair 
the perambutators and briug up the book. The Karvest was out, 
-—e ground ploughing for the spring, bat the grapes were ia high 
po ecthon, 

We see here a degree ci eoufort and anconecraed tranquillity rarely 
to be met with in casiern despotism. The houses are suitable to their 
tenants, and both ¢to say the least of them) are superb in comparison with 
those on the south western aspect of the Himalayah ; but notwithstanding 
all this, we had a formidable contest to get supplies for our next day's 
garch. The inhabitants, unaccustomed to visits of strangers of any spe- 
ciea (and each as os they had never acen,) rearing for home consumption, 
which is all (and this sometimes not cnough) they can effect, have gene- 
ally little to spare, although other reasons might be assigned for the al- 
leged dearth, in this village; a shace of obstinacy arising fram interested 
motives might have been suspected. 

Nature scems to have been equalty lavish in her geatle vanity apos 
the fair sex in all parts of the world, and although in Asiatic Indja has 
sadly fettered them and entailed upon them not only domesiic ceonomy, 
but the toils of agriculture, she still even in the savage obscurity of the 
Himalayoh has paid a tender regard to theirc airy fancics,for we Gnd them 
not indeed very beautiful, but very five, or to wee @ late avelles'a semask, 
exhibiting tho failings of their sex, 


Of. their former. merits it was rather unfair to jedge, as the groupe 
dispiayed ¢with the exception of two) were of ancient sgew, FB bad almost 
, said were lass shy than the strange wovel'y of their isn \s foretold; but 
ithey had little to conceal and less to dread. Inthe auiuma of 1817, & 
, was the firat European who ever made aa inraad upon their peaceful soli- 
tude, and the adventitious nature of that joyracy afforded neither time or 
.joclination, for scrutiny ; bat only. one village was abandoned on my ap- 
; proach, aad there, inhabitants of all sorts and descriptions took fright, 
alike. Fbave reason to believe, that the cause was equaliy as chargeable 
, to. the sqnare-faced folks who. accompanied me, as to myself, 


} We found a house more comiurtable than the tent, and at night a fre 


i was agreeable, The Barometer varied from 22: 170 inches in the after 
noon to 22: 235 at IO A. M. its greatest rise. Onr elevation was accord- 
jiagly about 8500 feet, yet the temperature of the open air at 2 P.M. was 77°, 
and unexposed 63:, sachis the rejected power ot @e sun in these valities, 


At Kotgurh, which is no wise insulated, the temperature was several 
| degrees less, although we were 1.900.tect bigher, so that in compating the 
difference of ajtitude.between any two places by the decrewenj of calorie, 
’ either a mean of the day when more observations cannot be ebtained, or 
an bour when local, aituation has the least influence should Carnish the data, 
for as soon as the sun disappears, a chijl is (elt proportionally to the’ ex< 
‘cess of heat above the natural measure. At9at night the Fhermomeger 
was 59; and next morning at sun-rise 504, which more correctly coincides, 
with the difference of level between this and Kotgurh, orSubathoo, where 
‘ simultaneous observations were made. The Sutluj is about 1,000 feet be- 
} neath us. It rained a few drops in the afternoon, and oext morning the- 
mountains were sprinkled Kijb snow. At 10 a. M. we marched to Nissung, 
7 miles; this day's joarney was unsommonly interesting, not only ia the 
height we attained, butin the display of northern scenery, and the village 
to which it conducted us. We rose from Murung upon the face of the 
mountain whichis very steep, but being composed entirely of clay state, 
; it favors the road which is made ziggag and lesseus the angie of asceat. 


A degree of sagacity is here shewn that might be turned to good ad- 
f vantage, by those who are better educated; the anfractaous nature of the 
» road is evidently the offspring of ingenuity by diminishing the slope, sa 
that a mountain such as the present, whose inclination from summit to base 
Sis little short of 30°. may become traversable for mules or horses. The 
only beast of burthen however, which pavaed us upon the road, was a lead- 
ed cow said to be gojug to pasture, which to us seemed as likcly to be found 
in the clouda as iq, He direction we were pursuing. 


a 


Po save a circuit of weble the direct distance, or the danger of slipping: 
down. a precipice, or beimg hurled over one, are incousiderable reflecti- 
ons, in competition with the comfort of travelling erect; aor is economy 
of greater weicht. tor we hear of vast embaskments, some 50 or 60 feet 
of solid wall, where the least inattention might land one at his eternal 
hall, and these notwithstanding are liable to fall to ruin in the rainy sea- 
son, orto be overthrown by an impending clif; and snch accidents dq 
now and then happen. The nature and effects of some of the 
dreadful of these will be beat shown by the fact that this great river, 
whose course we were now pursuing was shut up for 44 days, by ag 
Avalanche of ite banks, Qed nai & drop of water escaped during that 
ume. 


The only treea, that broke the waste of seene, were some straggling 
Newsa, aod these were backward ig their growth; they seem to dislike 
the clay cj soil. and have been observed to thrive beat upon a greuad of 
granite, oc ether hard materials, and qmongat the fissures of the rocka 
themselves. The day was rather cloudy; bat the fatigue of climbing, ob- 
liged us to move light, although at the top a sheep's skin dress would have 
heew very agreeable ; those are worn by the inhabitants jurther on, wiih 
thd warm side inwacds. 


Fhe slope of the mountains acarce presented wherewith to relieve the 
eye; the few trees had now cisappeared, aud the glare and beat of the 
road quite wearied us, indeed we were beginning to dag. when the hopes 
of a small spring, that was recollected on the former season and now close 
at hand encouraged our exertious, As we approached it, a patch of red 
looking bushes were observed. and on coming nearer we recognized the 
gooseberry bashes loaded with fruit. and on stepping off the road 10 pick 
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per. The Goorkhalis called it by the name of Dhoopee.* We had now a 
race to gain it first; but the flat faces, with all the vigor of enthusiasm 
which could be excited by an Amor Patrie rushed forwards, and it would 
have been in vain to have sought for precedence ; for, I believe that had 
either ef us been unsteady, we should have been upset. This impulsive 
feeling of the Goorkhalis is not to be wondered at, for in the juniper they 
descried the embiem of their native land, and it was cheering to us both, 
to find so far from home a sight so reciprocally attractive. They plucked 
it ap and ornamented their square foreheads with it. 


I know not what the feeling of others similarly placed might have 
been ; but we saw here as it were anasylum sufficient to have sheltered 
us from the storm that was closing on all sides of us; for here were the 
gooseberries inall their gaiety, growing by the juniper and at their roots 
‘was twined the heathert ; they were the red species pear-shaped and smal- 
Jish, but acid and Europe-flavored, and were beginning to fade ; the bushes 
thorny and had the well-known leafy. They were yet burthened and 
many had been shaken by Autumn’s withering blast, and bere unseen 
‘but by the juniper and the heath they spread their crimson mantle to the 
howling winds. 


The Goorkhalis were as anxious to try their taste as ourselves, and 
their acidity quenched our thirst. As soon as possible, the barometer was 
inverted, and it stood at 19: 950 inches, which is equivalent to about 
31,300 feet above the level of the ocean. The juniper bed was the first 
met with, and too fearful lest it might be the last, one of us searched 
nearly two hours for the berries and after all got but a few ; the taste was 
sweeter to us far, than all the luscious luxury of the tropics. The bush 
spread upon the ground, and we had much difficulty in getting a good 
soot, as the stalks were from 5 to 6 feet long, growing horizontally, and 
there was hardly any getting atthe main stem. It was a noble bed, and 
savored of the atmosphere. We got about 4 dozen of berries, although 
we searched long fora good supply, until the weather threatened us with 
its European rigors. It was snowing upon all the heights, and half of the 
ascent Jay before us. With a pocket half filled with juniper, and a root 
ortwo, and a hearty fill of gooseberries, we left the rest to be shed in 
winter’s lap. 


The small stream fed a mossy carpet, and many aromatic plants of 
eur country’s growth flourished ali about. As we rose, large black patches 
were seen, which we thought might be juniper, and at the elevation of 
42,000 feet, the whole face ef the mountain exhibited a Highland Heath. 
As we rose higher, extensive beds of janiper of several species were passed, 
crowded witb berries. They were ip patches of 50 and 100 yarda’ circum- 
ference; the space betwixt each genecralily bare. We were now surround- 
ed on all sides by the sight of home, and loth were we to part so quickly 
with it; we mow regretted our long halt to pick the scanty few, fur here 
the abundance could not be encreased ; bat had Nature shewn the proud- 
est of ber realm, it must bave been left to fale and grow again. As we 
ascended, the beds became thicker, of larger extent, and the berries were 
even more plentiful, till about 12,600 feet, when they seemed to gain their 
highest perfection. 

It was troly gratifying fo see the assemblage; the whole slope of 
yoountain which bore this Scottish landscape, was purely clay slate, a 
bieak forsaken heath; bat beautiful, and yet so long unseen ; 2 blade of 
grass even did not dispute the ground with the juniper, and when the 
clouds lowered and shrouded the great snowy peaks, we might have al- 
most been deluded by reflection. Whichever way we cast our eyes, we 
met the symbols of our youthful days, and fain would we have lain down 
with our guns by our side, and the heath for a pillow, as if watching for 
the grouse ; and why should they not be here also? 


As we passed onwards, we could not help exclaiming against Nature’s 
Bnjast distrbution, tolavish ber fairest gifts upon the restless mountaineer. 
Unwilling as we were to leave the whole behind, there was no alternative, 
we darst not delay, as we were within the cirele of congelation, and the 
elements (for the first time) as if to complete the scene, and wreath us in 
the snow, clashed together in the confusion of winter. Before we reached 
the first Ghott, it snowed, and when we got there it snowed hard. The 
Barometer shewed 18. 800 inches, the Thermometer 37°. We were now 
at the height of 13,000 feet, and the Janiper, notwithstanding, covered the 
whole ridge; but as might be expected were less productive. We shi- 
vered in the breeze, and held on, rising now upon a rocky face, by steép 
roads, very rude and tortuous. : 

We had crossed the tail of the range, and had the Satluj now en our 
left, which was little better than a precipice to it. The snow fell so thick 
that little could be discerned, but we-could see, that the rocks above as 
Were staded with tufts of Juniper, and behind them upon the southern 
slope were extensive flats considerably more elevated, that had never 
been approached by man. We still ascended, passing a little below the line 
of congelation marked by the sterile aspect of the rocks. By this time aj! 





* Dhoopee, the Goorkbali for Juniper; it is brought from the Himalyab and 
the lofty mountains in the vicinity of Nepal, as a bighly consecrated offering to 
their numerous Dewtahs or Gods, perhaps Deeta is more correct and might be 
be traced to Portuguese origin, their Deo,God. Many other plants are esteem - 
ed acceptable decorations, but the Juniper has the pre-emiseace of all. 


¢ Heather, Scotch for Heath, 
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objects were obscured in the mist of winter, and we sneaked along with 
our faces plastered by the snow, which fiiled our ears and eyes, and latter- 
ly it drifted in large Gakes, and copfounded earth, air, and juniper all in 
one mass.. - ... ’ 


At4o’clock we attained the greatest elevation of the road, which as 
usual was the seat of the Gods, whoin these rigorous regions condescend 
to occupy but a humble roof; these were piles of stonea adorned with 
pieces of quartz and consecrated streamers on rags, now stiffened by the 
frost and crackling against each other. The sharp wind blowing upon 


ed 18,200 inches, or nearly 14,000 feet above the sea. The Thermometer 
was 30°; Now was home, with all its rigors, but with all its comfuris fet. 
The storm howled furiously amongst the rocks, but a tuft or two of juniper 
shewed~us we were not all forsaken yet. 


The loaded people. quite exhausted with fatigue, hunger, and cold, sat 
down, and trembled at the Pass, many of them were of the plains, and the 
scene was both new and disagreeable to them, and with that passive sub- 
mission so natural to Asiatics, declared, they would waitfor a change of 
weather before they stirred ; it now became necessary for our mutual in- 
terest to beat them to a sense of their extreme hazard, unless they kept 
moving. All before us was descent, and the road excellent; but it was 
no ordinary task to get them roused, nor was it to be wondered at, for 
they ‘rested amongst a cluster of Gods, by the side of whom some were 
going to sleep, as they thought snug for one night, while others were say- 
ing their prayers for betfer days, theirs would have been scarce, however, 
had they remained. 


We were already peevish enough by cold and thirst, and we needed lit- 
tle addition to make us worse; but keeping my temper with some ado, I 
told them how vain it was to expect relief from such things as those, and soon 
convinced them who was ruler here, they were got out at jast, and J had half 
a mind to burl their Ido] after them. The damp cold was very distressing, 
and we had no spirits. We ran down as fast as our solicitude for the Ba- 


rocks battered with the snow and shewing all their irregularity. It snow- 
ed ull within 1,500 fect of Nissung, when it sleeted and ended is rain, the 
janiper continuing nearly the whole way, but with few berries. The last 
mile of road was very steep; but upon the hill face, and ona hard gravelly 
base was good footing, and we reached the village a little before sunset. 


Tn this day’s journey were exhibited a varicty ofinteresting and new facts, 
We have here the mountains of pure clay slate, from the bed of the Sutluj to 
the height of 14,000 feet ascertained. It is somewhat anamalous to find the 
rapid transition of the inequalities ; it was seen, that at Rispe, and along the 
base of the Kylass, granite prevailed, and after crossing the Teedom (a 
teeder of the Sutluj.) we have clay state almost as-distinctly separated, as 
the ingenuity of art could effect. In some parts of the Sutluj we frequently 
see the rock of one bank very different in substance from that of the other ; 
the doctrine of assimilated chemical solution of the waters, may I think be 
laid aside. What eccentric agent couid possibly ;,lace a cluster of peaks of 
20,000 feet in height, two thirds of which from their sammit to their base at 
the level of the riveris pure granite and in all probability descends to (fe 
level of the ocean) along side of a vast range of clay slate, and where the 
line of interval is a stream channél and all of «bout 80, or 100 feets span? 


It is rather a general belief, that granite forms the base and summits of 
primitive moontajns, from the supposition, that there is no other stone of 
equal strength to Support the vast gravitating bulk or resist the eternal 
frost. The opision is unfounded. Clay slate mountains, aod many 
others yield more readily to water; but fiom their packed stracture would 
seem to hold out against the ravages of weather better than granite, 
which is rent inte acres at once, and some of the species (as already re- 
marked) are far more liable to decomposition than many minerals that rank 
inferior m fixity. Prom this range a groupe of peaks tise which even rival 
those of the Kylass; wheiber they are crowned by granite or continue 
clay slate to the last is very doubtful, and (however strange) it is not im- 
probable, that they terminate in the former,. if itis allowable to judge 
from their pointe! crests, which shine like glaciers. The juniper and goose- 
berries bad not been observed upon the outer range of the Himalayah, 
which is enriched with sucha grand field of nature’s beauties. Does the dif- 
ference of soil affect their vegetating ? 


This day’s journey, if productive of mpthing else, has proved more 
satisfactorily than the observations made at the Passes, the inaccuracy 
of the Tables of Congelation grounded on theory, as also the utter futility 
of am attempt to discipline the laws of nature to analogical reasoning. 
On this subject a few remarks will be quite explanatory, although there 
is great room for detail At the extreme elevation of the road, which was 
aluiost 14,000 feet, not a-pateh of the winter's snow remained, and high 
abeve our heads there was as little appearance of any ; it is true, there 
were few places where it could find a resting place, but there were 
some nooks and vallies amongst the rocks secluded enough to favor its 
preservation throughout the year, the more to be expected from oar bigh 
latitude, now 31: 36’, which, according to the formulk adopted by the Quar- 
terly Reviewers, gives the limit of anceasing frost at 11,000 feet and we 
exceeded that by ocarly 3,000! It was now approaching to winter in 





most places, and here where we expected tp find it perpetual, it had only 


rometers and other apparatus would admit of; it was curious to see thie” 


our wet cloathes, quite numbed our feelings, and it was a cold business to , 
get the Barometer set up; but we were at a grand point; the Mercury mark- * 
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but commenced. The lowest snow that fell and lay upon the road, was 
12,000 feet above the ocean. 


From this disagreement with Mr, Kirwan’s estimate, and the practica! 
knowledge of others, results a simiilarincongruity in the limit: of vegetation, 
and more clearly exhibits the nullity of general inference, although drawn 
from the mostconclasive and unequivocal observations ofa far-fame travel- 
jer. We found the juniveria its fullest maturity, between 12 and.12.500 feet, 
and (curious to think) its zone within the tropis at the equator itself, is 
only 10,000. Even at the altitude of 13,000 feet, it was still in high 
bloom, where we sbould have looked for the region of interminable snow 
at all events, that of the mosses and lichens; batiarge flats of vigorous 
growth lay higher still, aud at our extreme reach, they mounted further 
< ven than the eye could follow them. 


One more -note; and I shall conclude. With the greatest respect fot 
the national spirit evinced by the Tantak OF THE Steppes, (published 
in the Calcutta Journal of Sept. 9, 1819, forming Ne. 183 0f Vol. 5,) 
fo wishing to confete the misrepresentation of the Quarterly Re- 
viewers, in the elevation of his extraordinary country and capital, 
Teshoo Loomboo, by the only accessible means, viz. the difference of tem- 
perature betwixt that and any known place, for which Kotgarh is selected, 
we have here notwithstanding, a check upon the accaracy of the conclusion. 
The formula adopted may be expressed thus; the difference of tempera- 
tures betwixt the two situatioas multiplied by the mean.aliowance in feet 
to each degree; it will therefore stand thus, 17.-3x300 feet=5,190 feet 
the difference of altitudes,+6,710 feet or the height of Kotgurh—11,900 
feet for the elevation of Teshoo Loomboo above the sea; it may be so, 
but let us first apply the same calculation for a height already known, and 
which from its vicinity te Kotgurh will be less exposed to local vicissitudes 
than the vast remoteness of feshoo Loomboo. 


To be within bounds, we shall take the thermometer at the Pass in 
this day’s journey at 32° while at Kotgurh for the same hour this appears 
to have been 69: difference 37° 300 fret—1 1,100 feet, the difference of alti- 
tudes+6.710 feet the height of Kotzarh above the sea—17,8!0 feet or an 
error of excess to the actual measurement (which was found to be 13.700 
feet) of 4000 feet! This discordance tends by no means to crush the 
priaciples of the computation, which are even nigely applicable to practice, 
where the circumstances are in every respect similar, and the present 
comparison was rather indirect, as the atmosphere was chilled by a shower 
of snow, but it shews the liability of accidental causes to vitiate the result. 


If we take the thermometer at 3 o’clock or an hour earlier, when the 
Pass was likewise crossed, before the snow fell (it was then 37°) we shall 
have a nearer coincidence by 1,500 feet; but still there is a sufficient error 
to prove the defect, where local Situation interferes ; and lastly, elevated 
plaias are always ‘warmer in summer and colder in winter than insular 
situations; aud this holds good im regard to ‘Kotgurh, but from dircetly 
opposite causes, banked up on all sides by lofty mountains and over hang- 
ing the det! of the Sutluj where the heat often exceeds that of the plains; 
and October ,from which the elevation alluded to, was deduced, may 
be called but Autams, at Kotgurh, while it is wiater at Teshoo Loomboo, 
go that if we add 3°, to the temperature of Teshoo Loomboo, and subtract 
about as maay from that of Kotgurh, which it will certainly stand if we 
but consider that the observed difference between that and Subathoo is 
fi equeatly only 4° while the yearly mean gives 8 (which agrees exactly 
with the Barometric difference) we shall have 49° and 61 for the respec- 
live temperatures instead of 46° aud 61° therefore 61 —49 12 x 300 
feet—3 6004-6,710 feet—10,310 feet, for the altitude of Teshoo Loomboo 
above the sca. 


About 1} miles from Nissung, we founda third species of juniper. 
perfectly distinct from the others; it attained the size of atree, and if we 
had not been looking out for novelties, we might bave passed it for one of 
the firs, of which there is a numerous class in the Himatayab. The 
girth appeared from 9 iaches to a foot, aail its height was from 15 to 25 
feet: it bore berries very like those of ene of the bushy species, ba 
strongly impregnated with turpentine and very uopalatable A small cone 
is likewise produced ; these grow on the same stalk with thé berries, bat 
have no proportion to their aumber ; they are thinly studded amongst them 


The highest limit here apon a northern exposure (and the only situa- 
tion in all our long tour where we noticed them,) was 11,840 feet, and they 
descended on the southern side to 9,022 fect. Nissung contains from 16 to 
20 houses and families, the balf of whom are Lamas, it is sijuated by the 
edge of a small river rising in the ravines of the Himalyab. “Barometrical 
observations give its altitude above the sea upwards of 10,000 feet and it 
is encircled by hoary summits of vast height, “ 


Here, the former year, after a very uncomfortable rest upon a bed of 
ice, and no breakfast the following morning except the remaioder of a 
wild pigeon which chance threw in. the way, ‘and which we roasted on 
the embers of a blinking fire, formed the supper of the preceding night. 
J arrived at this village, quite worn out by thedreadfal nature of the 
yoa®, although the distance did not exceed 7 miles ; and when enjoying a 
dreaming sleep wad awoke by the crowing of a cock, and op tecking out 
gaw the gooseberries and the tornips: it was not surprizing then, that I ex 
pected to find the potatoe. This must be a very cold place in winter as 
its beight indicates ; a quarter of October had only gone, and the thermo- 


eter at suprise, was 96° and the ground glilicred with frost, The 


Monrtains in the vicinity are very bold, an! in December and January, 
must exclude the sun for balf the day, and pieces of ice siill lay in the 
dell, some hundreds of feet lower than the viflage. 


Here the scenery brénght us in nearer sympathy with our somlt 
country than any we had yet met; fine turnip fields, hedged by the goose. 
berry, and a small garden well stocked with our ornamental flowers, a- 
mongst which, f am preity certain, I saw the Tropwolum or Indian Cress, 
and here also flourished the onion and the leek What an excellent cli- 
mate for the potatoe, and our Scotch corn, and how grateful would those 
blighted mountaineers be for the sample. Chackores were abundant ip 
the ficlds, and several were shot for dinner. 


The people here seem to be much in want of comfort, harassed by a 
long and rigid winter, whose frequent premature visits heap hosrors up- 
op wretchedness, and bar all communication with their neighbours by 
mountains of snow, which sometimes for months together dure not be ap- 
proached ; there was visible in their rustic faces and in their actions, a 
degree of solicitous concern, that too clearly. bespoke the thrifts and 
shifts with which they were beset; and averse to encroach upon their win- 
ter’s stock, to supply a horde of hungry strangers, and perhaps equally 
alarmed to be compelled to it, most of them fled to the mountains 
during the night) The Seyana of the village was a Lama of venérable 
mien, and clothed in sheep’s skin, and here resided a Goordo or Priest, 
who was very entertaining, and strengthened our hopes of passing the frontier 
unopposed by hostility or obstruction, bat they had vanished with the 
others. Beyond this, for 18 miles, there is no village, and the road is of a 
nature which no Janguage can fairly and honestly describe, without sub- 
jecting the relator to the imputation of MALA FIDEs. 


Travellers bere, find it necessary to be furnished with two or three 
days provisions while the scanty portion of cultivable land sees barely 
sufficient for the sustinence o/ the miserable few; to this, if we add the 
dread of a laborious. journey, ill-usage, and no recompence, we shall be 
at no Joss to account for the flightiness of the inhabitants. The good 
natured disposition of our friends, and their earsest promises on our ar- 
rival, gave us great expectations of an-early march, which the tremend- 
ous ruggedness of the road required ; but the wants of our half fed ser- 
vants and the number of mouths to supply, must have been speedily cir- 
culated, for by 10 at might, scarce an active person remained; and after 
much exertion and encouragement we procured a few pecks of meal, as 
coarse as timber sawings, and this little was measured out with that 
fruga! anxiety which made us more sensible of the absolute poverty of 
the people. By 3 o’clock, the following day we gota few very old and 
useless women, and this required some waaagement and trouble. 

The dogs here are of a fierceness little inferior to tygers, and the 
cowering but cunning Lamas remain quiet inside their hoyses ‘and chain 
them to the doors. Que old lady made a beauti‘ul leap to escape; but was 


caught just while about to make another, whore none of us could have 
iollowed her, 


In the afternoon, we took our leave of Nissang, somewhat dis- 
contented at the behaviour of our friends, which cansed us towtraighten 
our accommodation; but more than satisfied with the bright prospects 
held out by the old Lama and the Gooroo. We passed between hedges 
of gooscberries, but they*were out; and descended remarkably steep 
to the river, Which is 900. feet below the level of Nissung. Along its 
banks, a road leads to Cuubrung, a Deba’s* residence, upon the confines 
of China, he is gubject to the Gacpant of Garoo, and his controu! extends 
to Shipkee and Nielung, he has charge of the frontier and watches over 
the prosperity of the state. The passes into Tartary, crossed by this road, 
are represented to be most stupendous; and all those singular affections, 
stich as bead-ache, giddiness, and constriction at the chest. formerly men- 
‘ioned, are felt to an extraordinary degree, and anquestionably arise, from 
ihe great rarefaction of the atmosphere, and shew enormous elevation. No 
fuel is found for two days, and in the autumn passage, although no snow 
o¢curs, there reigns a perpetual and destructive frost that copgeals the 
saliva and moistare of respiration. 


People and cattle frequently perish on the attempt (Quere, where it 
never thaws, how long ntight the bodies keep in preservation?) A precipice 
Y ascent of a mite, landed us atthe only waterin the days journey, and 

hére we encamped 1,000 feet above the level of Nissung, ina nobdk, a sort 
of flat it might be called to every thing around us, bat much squeezed 
and full of inequalities, and affording us a hard and ancomfortable bed to 
dream away the dreads of the night. The shaggy breast of the mountaia 
sloped from the tent door, at the dreadful angle of 35 to nearly one per- 
pendicalar mile above eur beads, and from our length as stretched upon 
the ground, it descended at an equal inclination to the river, or almost 
2,000 feet in depth. Such was our curious situation that a spectator at Nis- 
sung, might have truly said, that we “hung in midway air and shewed 
scarce so gross as beetles,” 








* Deba, inferior toGarpan ; he has the immediate controul over the frontiers 
but in matters of circumspection, such as passports to strangers or Pilgrims. &c* 
he is entirely under subjection to the Garpan. 


¢ Garpan, a Chinese Offieer of high raok, that is an Officer of the state, who 
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Original, 


HARP OF THE SOULU 


Harp of the Soul! ob breathe to me 

The anthem that my Laura taught, 
To youth's exulting melody, 

When all with bope aad joy was fraught, 
Then foadly did my heart rejoice, 

To bear thy chords with: magic strung; 
And the deep cadence of the voice, 

That from her burst of rapture sprang. 
Wake the wild spell with transport bient,, 

The Syren. o'er the senses threw, 
As low her fragiie form she bent, 

And from thy chords such music drew. 
Her eye of inspiration beawed 

The svftened ray of pure devotion; 
Qr then with Love's own lightening gleamed,, 

Ae ewelled the strain of decp emotion. 
But, silent Harp! thy music fled 

With Laura’s evanescent love: 
And now, forlorn, to sadness wed, 

I moura the joy I ne'er may prove. 
Yet thou, deserted Harp! art dear 

To him, like thee, thus left alone; 
While fond affection iingers near, 
To worship, tbo’ the idol’s gone! 





TO THE MOON. 


Bail to tliy dawn, again, pale Moon? 

In silence sinking down the west, 
Wail! tho’ thy beam disturbs too svon 

The haloyon calm that charmed my breast; 
@h! why. io this expectant hour, 

Didst thou arrest my wandering eyo? 
Why, but to triumpb iv thy power 

And wake me from my dream of joy? 


Fair Queen! thy first revolving round, 
Since exiled from my dear-loved bome,. 
Baw me o'er Biscay’s billows bound, 
Regardless of its angry foam, 
While gazing on thy welcome ray 
Remembered scenes my heart absorb, 
As Peeling poured, in simple lay, 
Her vespers to thy infant orb. 


But when, returning from thy course, 
To re-assume soft Hvening's reign, 
—_ pone with venomed force, 
oured maddening pangs through ev vwein,. 
Thy troubled disk was veil’d in dent, ~~ 
While dimly seemed this lamp to burn, 
With paler eye to wrap my shroud, 
With fainter fires to light my urn. 


Oh! E had telied each pang to rest 
That Recollection loved to trace, 
And Hope had soothed my love-torn breast 
With Friendsbip’s near and fond embraces 
When gazing round Heaven's fretted dome, 
Soon as FE saw thy si'ver ray, 
My heart again was filled with home, 
And Joy's fair prospects swept away. 


And now, on this auspicious eve, 
That erowns escape from war and storm, 
While future joys my heart relieve, 
Again I see thy crescent form 
Retiring down the blushing sky, 
Still warm from Day's expiriag beama 4 
e the soft tinge of no felt joy, 
Refieeted faint in Memony’s dreams. 


Bochanting Orb! if such thy power 
To barrow up the feeling mind, 
Oh! beam not thus in tranquil hour, 
A ray of magic 80 refined. 
For Friendships’s smile that graced my brow, 
Transformed hy thee, sheds Love’s warm tear, 
And fairy Hope that beamed bat now, 
be changed, alas! te aad Despais! _ 








i ee ee 





PMauttra,. 


SONG. 


1. 

To-night, my- love, on tree and flower 
The moon will softly shine, 

Then meet. me at: the midnicht houwr— 
Let jpy. once more be mine. 

Away with doubt—each fear dismiss, 
Let caution sway po more— 

Qh t meet me in that bower of bliss 
Where once we met before. 


Be 
Again dolight aball fill thine cyes 
And rapture been from mine. 
Love's trembling tones, and yielding sighg 
Shall hallow biiss divine! 
fo union sweet oar lips shall mect; 
White passion’s warmest giow 
With rosy blush thy check shall dua 
Aad. lighien. o'er. thy brow. 





BINES TO MORPHEUS. 


Come, gentle God |. beatow thy soft repose, 
Come, shed oblivion.on my rankling woes, 
Ristend thy. pinione eer my toriur'd breast, 

And soothe my. thrilling pangs to. peaceful reat z* 
With kind complacence deign to: grant thy aid, 
And wray me slumbering, in thy downy shade; 
Entrance my griela in some enchanting dream, 
Aad let blithe Banoy’s tints arvund me beam ; 
Kiet Peace dispel the clouds of black Despair, 
Then grant her soace to: cach. mournful care; 
And when. thy balmy influence seals my eyes, 
Aod dreams prolong its transports. as. they rise, 
Ect Hope’s bright torsh. its glimmering radiauce shed, 
And beams of comfort glare around my head ; 
That all the fervid borrors of my. grief, 

May meet in thee, one bounteous relief. 


Oft on the marmuring Ocean's troubled face, 
Fmpetuous eddies whirl, and swell apace, 
Loud stormy gales. in quick succession. rise, 
And murky clouds obscure the agure skies; 
Bot when, ai length, the tempest’s rage is o'er, 
When curling billows cease to lash the shore, 
Soft vernal. breezes smooth: the placid main, 
And in an instant, all is c.lm again; 

Not so the temprst of my wayward soul, 
There such tumultuous conflicts ceaseless roll, 
Then Oh! thon lenient solace of mankind, 

Eet phrenzied pangs in thee an opiate find; 
Nor frown indignant, when a wretch complaina 
Of goawing borsors, and heart-rending pains! 


Calextta, Oct, 26, 1819 R. C. ® 





CANZONETTE, 


*Tis sweet, when in the glowing west 
The sun’s b:ight wheels their coarse are leaving, 
Upon the azure Ocean's breast 
To watch the dark wave slowing heaving. 
And oh! at glimpse of €arly morn, 
When boly Monks their beads are telling, 
*Tis sweet to hear th’ inspiring horn 
From glen to mountain wildly aweiting f 


And it is sweet, at mid-day boar, 
Beneath the forest oak resiining ; 

To hear the driving (empests pour, 
Each sense te fairy dreams resigning. 


"Tis sweet, where nodding rocks around 
The nightshade dark is wey wreathiog> 
To listen to some solema sound, —_— 
Fiom harp or lyre divinely breathing 
And sweeter yet the genuine glow, 
Of youthful Friendship’s high devotion, 
R-s onaive to the voice of woe, 
When heaves the heart with strong emotien, 
And youth is sweet with many a joy, 
That frolic by an artless measure ; 
And age is sweet with less alloy, 
In tranquil thought and silent pleasure, 
For He wha gave the life we share, 
With every charm bis gift adorning, 
Bade eve her pearly dew drops wear, 
Aod dsesa’d im smiles the blued of morning} a & 
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Aichbishop of Jerusalem, 


(From the Asiatic Journal, for June 1819.) 


—- 


Notwithstanding the study of the Syriac language has been intense- 
ly cultivated in this country, the versions of the New Testament prepared 
and executed with so much labour here, have bern rejected by the Maro- 
nite Archbishop of Jerusalem as useless, from typographical inaccuracy 
which, it is alleged, pervades the copies. We should like to know, from 
the testimony of competent judges, bow far this objection is well found- 
ed. This we recollect, however, that Dr. Burckhardt and Mr. Jowett, 
some time since, both lamented the opposition which Protestant Mission- 
aries had met, and might expect to meet, from the Latin fathers at Jeru- 
salem, and the Roman Catholics who had pre-occupied the countries of 
Syria and Egypt; see Asiatic Journal, Vol. VU. p. 503. But the narrow 
distinction in externals between the Syriac and the Roman churches, if 
one is not included in the other, may admit a liberal difference ia spirit. 


March 23.—Arrived at Oxford, the most Reverend Gregorio Pietro 
Giarve, a native of Damascus, the Syrian Archbishop of Jerusalem. His 
principal object in paying a visit to the University was, that he might 
examine the Arabic MSS. of the Old Testament in the Bodleian Library, 
to see which of them contained the version, that it would be best to print 
and circulate in Sgria. Upon being shewn the MSS. containing the 
different versions, he determined almost immediately the merits of each 
it appeared, however, from what he said, that nothing would be more 
acceptable than the version published at Rome, with the Latin, in the 
year 1671, which has been principally in use, and is now become rare. 
But the Archbishop’s more immediate object, in undertaking a journey to 
Europe, waa to procure presses and Syriac types, in order to have the 
means of printing editions of the Bible and theological treatises at his 
own Monastery of Saint Maria Liberatrice, on Mount Libanus; which 
could by that means be more correctly executed than in Europe, and 
would contribute most effecqually to enlighten Syria in the knowledge of 
Christianity. Arabic is the common language of Syria; bat it would 
be preferable to print Arabic in Syriac characters, i. ¢. io Carshun. The 
archbishop entertains hopes, that the object which he has in view will be 
warmly supported by the contributions of Englishmen. He appears to be 
about forty; he possesses the most amiabie qualities, and all the milder 
virtues, united with extreme energy and avimation. He bas resided for a 
considerable time in Lialy, and for some time in Paris. betore he came to 
England. The only European language he speaks, and he speaks that 
with great fluency, is the Italian’ He is profoundly acquainted with the 
Arabic language, not only from its being his native language, but from 
having studied it critically; nor is he less versed in the Syriac, the lan- 
guage in which the Liturgy of the Church istead. His dress chicily con- 
sists of a cloak of blue cloth aud a turban of the same colour, 


Soon after the views of this venerable stranger were disclosed, Mr. G. 
Clymer, an ingenious American geutleman, who has invented the im- 
proved printing-press called the Columbian, placed at bis disposal an ele- 
gantly wrought press of this construction, valued at 100 guincas. 


April 13. The subscribers to the fund for assisting the Syrian Arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem to promote Christian knowledge in Syria, by forming 
a printing establishment on Mount Libanon, met at the Freemason’s Ta- 
vern. Lord Teignmouth baving been calied to the chair, addressed the 
meeting. His Lordship observed, thatthe venerable Archbishop of Jeru- 
salem had travelled from Syria in order to procure assisiance in erecting a 
printing establishment at the seat of bis ow spiritual authority, she 
more exteusively to disseminate among his flock, which amounted to more 
that a million of sogls, the sublime truths and moral lessons of Christia- 
nity. He had passed to this country by the way of Rome and Paris; and 
his visit to England gave its inhabitants an opportunity to ,assist their 
Asiatic brethren, which they had embraced. The archbishop Was now 
about to return to Syria; and uiis public interview between him and the 
subscribers to the funds placed at his disposal, had taken place at their 
desire, that he might receive a vatedictory saiutation at their bands. 


The Rev. Mr. Pratt said, that some difficulties had at first perplex. 
ed the path of an unknown stranger arriving in London, without the sup- 
port of letters missal, or any introduction from worldly power; but these 
had been happily removed. ‘The identity of this honest, pious, zealous 
digvitary of the Syrian church was now known and acknowledged. 


The Rev. Mr. Owen said, that ke had accompanied the archbishop to 
the University of Oxford. From his knowledge of the languages used in 
the countrics around Jerusalem avd Damascus, one great advantage had 
been gained, the knowledge of the version of the scriptures best suited for 
dissemination there. 


The printing of the sacred book, which had, from scruples to use the 
copies formerly sent, been impeded, could now go forward. He bore tes- 
dimony to lis abundant woiib, simplicity of heart, aud umaflected picty, 








_ The Rev. Mr. Lee (Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge) had also witucssed the astonishing acquaintance which the arch- 


bishop had displayed with the stores of orieutal litcrature preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


The archbishop with his two attendants then entered the room, and 
having bowed to the assembly, took his seat on the left of the chair. Af- 
ter the object of the meeting was explained in Italian to him,by Mr. Owen, 
he stood up, and ina neat and impressive address in that jauguage, re- 
tarned thanks to the gentlemen present, and to all others whd had contri- 
buted to enable him to dispense the blessings of religious justraction a< 
mong thousands: he would never forget them. 


The archbishop then shook hands with Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Owen, 
and a. Lee, aud having paid to the meeting the marks of his respect, 
retired, 


Means of corresponding with bim after his return were afterwards 
devised. , 


An incorrect report of the proceedings of the day, and the statements 
made by the different speakers, baviag appeared in some of the London 
papers of the 14th of April, it cailed forth a letter from Mr. Owen, con- 
taining a brief statement, bearing Dr. Giarve’s signature, as Syrian Arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem, dated April 23, of which the following is an extract ;— 


“ It is stated in the first place, that the Archbishop, having visited 
Rome and Paris, in order to obtain assistance for his object, he did not 
find sufficient generosity in either of the two capitals ; whereas he receiv~ 
ed from Rome, besides many kiadnesses and gifts, a considerable sum, 
which was exhausted in his necessary expenses. With reapect to Paris, 
his Most Christian Majesty, in a personal interview, promised the Archs 
bishop that he would assist him ; and the latter, hopes, on his return to 
that capital, to obtain the fullilment of this promise. The Archbishop has 
not concealed either the generosity of Rome or the promise of his Mogt 
Christian Majesty. 


In the second place, it is affirmed, that though the Archbishop isa 
Roman Catholic, yet he disavows ali submission to the Holy See: whereas 
the Archbishop has uniformly professed on every occasion, both publicly 
and privately that he acknowledges, with ali bis nation, the supremacy 
of the Pope; and thatthey are together united to him, both in doctrine 
and worals, though their rites and their discipline axe differeat,” 





Hungarfan Gppstes, 


od 


(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 





Any account of the mode of life, manners, and character of a people 
partly unknown, and partly disregarded, on account of their political insig- 
nificance, yet not the less remarkubdle, cannot fail of proving interesting to 
the general reader. The author is far from pretending to furnish a com 
plete description of them; for so many of the less prominent features in 
the character of this singular race of beings, may esc:ape the most atten. 
tive observer, that it would be presumption to offer a sketch like the 
present, as exhausting the subject. What he does give, however, is the 
result of his own observations; and, both in the outline and colouring 
shall bear the stawp of truth. It need hardly be mentioned that 
where his account disagrees, more or less, with others already publi bed 
the situation of the writer, and, doubtless, here and there, a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the subject, is the cause. ‘ 


Though this is by no means the place for historical researches, I can« 
not avoid saying a few words respeeting the viigia of the gypsies It 
was formerly the fashion seriously to infer the descent and oriviu of a 
people, from itsname. The gypsies being called in German Ziceuner 
Hassc* thinks he has found them in the Syginnoi of Herodotus. Even if 
we did take into the accoant that Herodotus (Herod. V. p. 351. sq. ed 
St@ph.) as he frankly confesses, speaks of the country north of the Ister, 
which he upon hearsay, assicns to the Syginnoi, at a time quite uuknown ; 
and makes these Syginnoi dwell from Pontas to the Adriatic Sea, and 
that he again finds Svginuoi a province; tiat, therefore, no conelusion 
can be drawn from his uucertain notices. Ut mast appear strange, that a 
people who inhabited so vast an extent of country, could wholly ‘vanish 
from history ; and wot ull after a lapse of two thousand yeurs, (in the @ret 
quarter of the 15th Century) shew themselves again, and that too, in se< 
veral parts of the world at the same time. Tie main objection to [Hasse 
is, however, that a people so Jong settled in Varope, would not as evie 
dently betray, iv figure, manuers, and complexion, i's oricn‘al Origin. 


There can searcely be a doul-t, that, in historical criticiam, the simi- 
larity of names is a very weak support fur such assertions. A French- 
map might, with equal reason, derive the Gypsies from Bohemia, they 





® The Gypsics in Herodotus, &c, Koningsburg, 1603. 
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being called Bohemians.in French. Grellman’s hypothesis is more tena- 
ble, who, (in his Historical Essay on the Gypsies, 2nd edit. Gottingen, 
1787). upon much more solid grounds, endeavours to prove, from the 
auaiogy of the langaage, that they are of Hindoo origin. fhe general 
proof seems satisfactory; but to make the Parias, or Sudders, who are, 
however, not the same, the ancestors of our Gypsies, is surely going 
farther than we have authority todo. Adelung too, (Mithridates, part l. 
p. 237) coald hardly resist the temptation of fixing precisely the original 
seat of the gypsies in India, at the mouth of the Indus, (Sind.) where 
there is still a plandering tribe, called Zinganese, or l'schiuganese, and 
this merely because there is some likeness with the German name Zi- 
geaner, 


But all this needs no refutation, when Isay, that the Gypsies, in 
their own language, call themselves Pharaon; and the reader will smile, 
when he hears, that they pretend tobe descended from the remains of 
Pharaoh’s host, drowned in the Red Sea. This is almost calling in ques- 
tion the acenracy of Moses, who says, that Pharaoh and his host perished 
toaman. The Gypsies, nevertheless, pride themselves on this biblical 
derivation, jast as if they must absolutely be in the Bible. It ia not our 
intention to carry this inquiry any further. The reader will excuse this 
little digression, as not wholly foreign to the purpose of these observati- 
ons, and as itatleastinforms him of the name which the Gypsies give 
themselves. 


When I promise a description of the Gypsies, F speak only of such as 
jnhabit Hangary, and are particalarly numerous in Transylvania. Those 
are excluded, who wander about Europe under such repulsive shapes, 
that it is not probable any body would desire a picture of them, Others in 
Mungary and Transylvania are a more civilized race, and keep ap no in- 
tercourse with them, though they speak at the bottom the same langaaze ; 
a clear proof that they consider themselves as something better than their 
brethren. 


That these sketches may not appear confused, I must make a distine- 
tion in the Gypsies of Hungary and Transylvania themselves. They are 
partly Nomades, partly liviogin fixed habitations. [ will first describe 
each class separately, and then enumerate the features common to both, 
by which, at the end, the charactor of the people will appear, 


Of the Nomades. 


The wandering Gypsies have different dwellings for summer and win- 
ter. In summer they reside in teats of a coarse hung stuff, mostly of a 
dark brown colour, either from natare, orthe smoke. In such a tent, 
which consists of a cloth spread over two cross beams, and is, consequent- 
ly, of but a moderate size, a whole family frequently lives. The father, 
with his wife, and often his married children and grandchildren ; or if the 
family be much too large, they erect two or three such tents. For the most 
part,a family chuses its abode alone, near toa town or village, on a 
heath, where wood and water are athand. B ‘ "have frequentiy seen 
hordes of thirty or forty tents together, as in a littie camp, The popula- 
tion of one of these camps is astonishing ; for the marriages of the Gypsies 
are blessed with children, more, perhaps, than is necessary. 


It affords a true picture of the patriarebal life, to walk on a fine 
starlight summer's evening through such a camp. In every tent there is 
a fire rouud which the father, mother, children, and grand-childrea, pass 
away, the time in lively conversation; joy and mirth prevail in these 
abodes of apparent misery; and the inhabitant of the tent, happy in his 
existence, smokes bis pipe, which nobody, surely, grudges him. When 
the flame expires, old and young lie down together, with little or nothing 
under them, but the bare earth; and Morpheus fails not to bestow his 
most precious gifts.on these his light-hearted votaries. But when the 
summer nights become more cool, they assemble, like radii, about the cen- 
tral fire, which is replenished through the night, to keep their feet at least 
warm, asthe rest of the body is poorly enough covered. The spoiled 
child of civilization is ready to pity those hardier sons of Nature. To us, 
it is true, sach a way of life seems uncomfortable; but the Nomade feels 
himself a king in it; he is free, not bound down to the soil; in whatever 
part of the fair creation of God he fiads himself happy, he can say, 
*here I will abide,” and when he is tired of uniformity, he can journey 
on. The following anecdote is well authenticated :—When the Emperor 
Joseph Il. attempted to extend bis plans of reform in Hungary and 
Transylvania, even to the Gypsics, whom be ordered to be called from 
that time, “ New Peasants,” and commanded that every Nomade should 
permanently scttlein a regularly built hut, near a townor village, several of 
ahem being thus compelled bailt hats with walls and roof, and in the inclosed 
mpace, set up their beloved smoky tents, and thus evaded the purpose of 
the law. After the lamented death of the Emperor Joseph, things return- 
ed, in this respect, to their old course; and though many had become 
attached to a more fixed abode, there were still enough who, faithful to 
the way of living of their ancestors, returned to liberty, ani inhabited 
their teats as they had done before. In this manner they live during the 
harvest round about the villages, where they earn the most indispensable 
necessaries. But this enjoymeat is allowed them only in summer. Win- 
= =e hostile deuion to them; howeyer they know bow to pcovide against 
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Without having previously learnt it from the Marmots, they dig them- 
selves a hole inthe ground. For the most part they hollow out, in the 
side of a sunny hill, a place which, on two accounts, is rather narrow 3 
first that they may not overwork themselves in digging. and, secondly, 
the better to retain the natural or artificial heat in them. Far be it from 
me to shock the delicate nerves of the reader by introdacing him into 
such a dwelling; for I myself have never ventared to examine one mi- 
nately. The atmosphere ajone enabled me to paint in my fancy the 
whole establishment. I shall therefore confine myself to the exterior. 
The hinder wall of the dwelling is the hill itself cat down perpendicalar- 
ly. In front a stake is planted, upon which, and on the hinder wall, a 
cross beam rests, which supports and forms the roof; all round is daly 
filled up with the wood, sods, and earth; so that no rain can penctrate. 
Only one half of the front remains open, in the form of an eight-angled 
triangle, for an entrance, and a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. A 
window is not to be thought of; the necessary light comes in at the en- 
trance, which is closed during the night and in the stormy weather, with a 
cloth, or the now superfluous covering of the tent: the fire retains ite 
place in the centre, the master of the cave with his family lies round 
it—enough to afford in miniature a pretty faithful picture of the infernal 
regious. 


The passenger whose nerves are delicate shudders atsach an ahode 
as at the entrance of Dante’s Hell; but he may go past it; for the smoke 
issuing from the top, and the entrance, serves as a sign that human 
moles inhabit these places: besides there generally stands near the 
dwelling a shed of wood, brash-wood straw, and sods in which the 
owner’s Bucephalus awaits with impatient longing the coming spring and 
his pasture. 


Scarcely has the first stray swallow from. the warmer climates shewn 
itself-in the more northern regions, when our Nomade re-appears on the 
surface of the earth; he joyfully pulls down his winter habitation, pitches 
his tent cheerfully in the young grass. warms himself in the beams of the 
vernal sun. and had he no other joy in bis whole life, I believe, that this 
single one would outweigh a thousand of the every day pleasures of the 
generality of mankind. Now he again roves about with bis dwelling, like 
ihe snail, sete itap where it pleases himself and the respective village 
magistrates, and does not begin, till the first hoar frost whitens the 
ground, to dread the approach of winter. 


One need not be an Gidipus to guess the reason of this dread. 
His clothing, far from being a protection against frost and cold, is but 
barely sufficient to cover his nakedness. Were nakedness the true 
characteristic of the state of innocence, most of the young gypsies from 
the age of 3 to that of 10 years, must be in that blessed condition. As 
Nature made them, they frolic in summer about the tent, and in winter, 
scantily bedecked with all kinds of rags, they cower round the blazing 
fire. When they are older, they go about dressed indeed; but the inven- 
tory of their wardrobe may be made with little trouble: a shirt, bat not 
anew ove, anda pair of breeches are the weual dress of the man; the 
woman, inatead of breeches, has a petticoat and apron. Lt is superfluons 
to dwell on the frail nature of the whole dress, when we know thatitis 
for the most part given them, or purchased for a mere trifle. Most of them 
are quite destitute of any covering for the head, or the feet. The oider 
and more opulent:‘among them indulge themscives a little in this respect, 
and make, besides, some addition to the rest of their dress. All of 
them fellow astrange taste, when they can, in the choice of their clothing, 
Gay colours, especially red, and bright blue, are their favourites, 
With a threadbare pair ef scarlet breeches, trimmed perhaps with galloon 
or lace, half without shoes, and in half a shirt, the gypsey feels himself 
quite proud, and the fine breeches make him overlook all the rest. The 
women also prefer gay colours, and, when they can, deck themselves in 
a most laughable manner, with ail kinds of stuffs. The Hungarian and 
German costume are united in their persons, but they greatly preter the 
first as tho most showy. 


Hf after what I have said IU should add an article on the riches of the 
Nomades, truly many readers might accuse me of aiming at contrast. The 
name makes all the difference ; instead of riches I say effects of the 
Gypsies, and, however, to produce something unexpeeied, speak first of 
the silver which the Nomades possess. Most of the old famiiies have 
one, and often several silver goblets of different sizes. This expence, 
lavished on a very superfiaous utensil, seems to every body as foolish as 
it does to myself. Batitis their custom. Tosecure this treasure from 
the greedy eyes and fingers of other Amateurs, they are used to bury’ 
it, and commonly under the fire-place. Upon particular festivals, chris- 
tenings, and weddings, the father, the mother, and the married chil- 
dren drink out of the goblet; the unmarried are prohibited the use of it. 
This is the only direct use which the Nomade makes of his treasure ; but 
another, indirect, use is more important. If he wants to borrow money 


pawns his goblet, which is in fact the only valuable he possesses. This I’ 


think may be one of the chief reasons which induces the poor Nomade to 
abridge himself in clothing and food, that he may be able to procure one 
goblet at least, which, if be pawns it, he will certainly redeem, that it may 
uescend to bis ebildsem and their posterity, 
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Extraordinary Mortalitp. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Mirror. 
Dear Sir, 


Perhaps you may recollect the circumstance of the Ship Bengal, 
Captain Woodward, receiving some damage lately in her passage dewn 
the river; in consequence of which she returned to Calcutta, and was 
putinto dock. On Friday the 14th of October, while she continued there, 
an Entertainment was given on board, consisting as usual of a dance and 
supper, &e. The party, as my information goes, camsisted of about fifty 
persons, Ladies and Gentlemen. Upwards of the one half of these 
were in a few days afterwards seized with a most rapid and dangerous 
fever. In your obituary of last week, the mortality among this unfortunate 
party stood ;— 

On the Gth Nov. Miss Maria Ratledge, .......... aged 20 
On the 7th ditto, Captain Williams .........+.. aged 34 
On the 8th ditto, Mr. James Ede ......+.sc00e-.. aged 22 
On the 9th ditto, Mr. William Dale ............-. aged 29 


It will be your melancholy duty to record in your columns of to- 
morrow, the further ravages which death bas made in the party above 
aliuded to, viz. 


On the 10th Nov. Miss Eliza Goodall .......... aged 27 
On the 13th ditto, CaptainG. Woodward, Com- 
mander of the Bengal ........e0- condecece OE 
On the {3th ditto, Mr. J. Hasselden ..........-. aged 20 
On the 16th ditto, Mr. John Hay, Surgeon of the 
Bengal...... ames eee Suen beewes «+s. aged 23 


Tam by no means certain, that the above includes-all the casnalties. 
Ihave no doubt that several more might be added to the list, who were on 
board the Bengal on that direful evening. With most of the above de- 
ceased, i'was personally acquainted ; they were ali healthy and vigorous, 
and have snnk to the grave in the gayest season of their existence ! 
Withia the range of my information, there are several of the party still 
in the most dangerous state. I have only heard of one of those who have 
been seized (a young lady of the most exalied intellect) who is pronounced 
out of danger. 

Tn giving this statement of facts, it is necessary to remark, that after 
the ship had been put into dock, she had become * quite an hospital?’ and 
¥ am told that several of the finest of her Kuropean crew fell mortal vic- 
tims. Previous to the Entertainment, however, the health of the remain- 
der was almost entirely restored. 


From the whole premises, I think it may be safely inferred, that there 
was contagion inthe ship, either derived from the efflavia of the dock, 
or from miasmata lurking somewhere in the vessel. I have not discovered 
thet more intemperance was exhibited at the close of the Entertainment 
than is usual on such occasions, when conducted on board. The cause 
of this sickness aod mortality is certainly worthy of being enquired into. 
Those mourning over the yet warm graves of their relatives and friends 
would indeed be little comforted thereby; but developing the source of 
such destruction, might save others from a like untimely fate. 

Your’s sincerely, 
Durrumtellah, A FRIEND. 
November 16, 1819. -—- 

N. B. Exactly the one half of the ladies of the party were married; 
none of whom have felt the least disorder: the whole of the young ladies, 
with the exception of one, have been attacked. 
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Military Questions, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Sin 

/ T was a good deal amused at the production of a Correspondent 
of yours, who signs himself a Bosapit, especially at the idea of his wish- 
ing to appropriate the amount of his Prize-money at some future period 
towards a purchase of A Brevet by Merit, and although I should be sorry 
to suppose that (even if he was a Captain) the small sum that must fall 
to his share would be sufficient to secure to him such an honor, yet I agree 
with bim in the main point that 1r woald not be beyond aii Price. 


1 think I may with@#afety assert, that the majority (and avery great 
one too) of the Officers composing the Bengal Army would be very sorry 
indeed to see the Brevet Question carried. With as an opportunity fo: 
any individual distinguishing himself so much as reaity to deserve such a 
reward, mast occur so very seldom, that it would be far from desirahl: 
to introduce a a eat eae if followed up to any extent; naust necessarily 

ys 


be abused ; consequen ‘og endless discoutent. 


I willso far agree with these who argue in favor of it, that if such 
rewards were only given to thease who pre-emivently distinguished them- 
selves, a laudablemulation might be excited, as long as a conviction, that 
the purest motis.2 would always agiuate these in. whom the powers oi 
bestowing such houuss rested, 


In the event of an Invasion of British India by a European Force 
such purity might exist ; as Government would be imperiously called upon 
to notice only those who from acts of real heroism merited such honours, 
and then no dowpt the resnit would be beneficial to the state, Such an 
event is however, so very unlikely to happen, that surely it woald be wise 
to defer introducing such a Brevet until some fature period, and thus 
avoid creating, what I am convinced would be the case a very geueral 
feeling of discontent. 


The advantages that many suppose would be derived from A Brevet by 
Merit, namely ; that of selecting Officers possessing activity both of mind 
and body for particular commands, might he effected in a way much less 
invidious. If something like the Veteran Battalions ia the King of Prua- 
sia’s Service were established, and the command of these given to old 
officers, too much debilitated for active duites, but at the same time liable 
to be called upon whenever their serviges might be required, Government 
would be enabled to appoint younger and more active men to commands 
of importance, without exciting any feeling of discontent or disgust. Ca- 
dets upon their first arrival, might be ordered to do duty with the Veteran 
Corps, for a year or two, which would be a means of improving and 
teaching them every thing relating to Military daties. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


Mutira, Ovt, 31, 1819. MONITOR: 


Loss of Ranks 


P To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
IR, 

¥ observed in your Journal of Saturday, a Letter signed A Sonpier; 
containing some observations on the new Punishment of loss of Rank, 
upon which I likewise made a few comments lately; but I notice a Sol- 
dier’s Letter, because the writer seems to me to take a very jadicious and 
correct view of the matter, in his remarks on the case of Lieutenant K. 
(the only case which has yet occurred,) and a view, too, in which the 
doubtful article appears: never to have been considered by any one. My 
opinion as formerly given, is, that antil such time as this Article of War 
shall be regularly (by Act of Parliament) incorporated with the others 
contained in the Honorable Company’s Mutiny Act, it should not be al- 
lowed to affect even our King’s Commissions; because the capability of 
any Lawyer to give a correct opinion on such a case may very well be 
doubted, considering the many other particulars with which he must be 
acquainted before he can possibly form a proper judgment; but which are, 
at the same time, so completely unconnected with his professional know- 
ledge and pursuits, that he cannot reasonably be expected to be acquaint. 
ed with them. 


But at any rate the article in question can, in no-way interfere with 
our Company’s Commissions; ergo we are not by it subjected to the Lose 
of Regimental Rank, though the . te of our King’s Commission may be 
altercd so as to deprive us of Rank in the Line: and therefore your Cor- 
respdondent has erred a little in saying, that Lieutenant K. must act un- 
der Lieutenant A, till such time as the former Shall be promoted ; because 
Lieutenant K. (supposing the sentence to have run in the explanatory 
form mentioned by A SotpieRr) would always comniand, the other as 
usual on Regimental duties, and could owly be superseded on detach- 
ments, and the like. 


I do not pretend to set myself up as‘an Authority om matters of so 
serious and recent a nature as this is, but every one ia at liberty to form 
an opinion of his own, though perhaps he cannot act according to it, and 
mine decidedly is, that in no case, and in no way, can the Article here no- 
ticed, authorise a Court Martial to post-date our Company’s Commission 3 
and as to its effect upon our King’s Rank, I think it must be added to the 
Company’s Mutiny Act*before it can with propriety interfere even with 
that: for in the enactment which says (in substance) that at a/! Courts 
Martial for the trial of Officers in the service of the Rast India Compa- 
ny, regard shall be had to the Act for the better Government of their For- 
ces, there is no exception made, no case laid downio which sneh regard 
shall not be had to the latter Act; and my opinion is, that such an excep- 
tion must and will be made, to provide for the operation of the above- 
named punishment, should it ever be intreduced into the Compavy’s Are 
ticles of War. 


Suspension from Rank and Pay has been repeatedly adjudged in this 
Army, sence the promulgation of the said new article, which shows that, 
that Punishment is not considered as abolished among us, though prohi-« 
bited in His Majesty’s Army; and it would therefore seem, that the said 
recent Article of War has been acted upon too much io some cases, and 
net enough in others. Taunt very desirous of seeing the opinion of some 
ald Officers on this Question, of some who have had experience in Military 
Law, and the practice of Courts Martial ; because as we are all liable to 
sit as Membersxof such Courts, it is very necessary and beneficial to the 
service, that we should calmly diseuss and consider any doubtful points 
which may come uuder our notice ppreviously to taking upon ourselv@gatle 
awful responsibility which we ipcu: by sitting in the capacity of sworm 
Judges and Jurors. 

I am, Sir, &e. 





| Caleutte, Nov.5, 1819, JUDEX ALTER, 
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Government Orders. 


General Orders, by His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General in 
Council, 


FORT WILLIAM, Novemaer 6, 1819. 
The Governor General in Council is pleased to appoint Captain W. C. Bad- 


dely, of the 24th Regiment of Native Infantry, to be Executive Officer in the’ 


¥7th or Burdwan Division of the Barrack Departmeni, on the same scale of 


salary, and subject to the same rules, as prescribed for District Barrack Masters. ' 


The undermentioned stations will comprise the ‘Burdwan divisiou, and the 
charge and construction of all Public Buildings, Civil and Military, appertain- 
ing to them, will devolve on the Executive Officers. 

Soory, Soorool, Soonamooky, Burdwan, Bancoorah, Nuddea, Golagore, 
Hurripaul, Keerpoy, Gottaul, Midnapore and Temlook. 

Iu reference to General:Orders of the 14th of August last, and to the above 
enumeration of stasions comprising the Burdwan division, the custody of the 
Public Military Buildings at Midnapore is withdrawu from Captain Griffin, of 
the Invalid Establishment, whose duty will, however, embrace the charge of 
all Public Buildings at the Military Qut-Posts, within the districts as well as at 
the station of Cuttack. 


(Signed) W.CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. Sec. to the Govt. Mil. Dept. 


GENERAL ORDERS, BY THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, November 8, 1819. 

Ata Europeau General Court-Martial assembled at Meerut, on Friday the 
Bth day of October, 1819, Michael Fallen, Gunner of the 7th (or Rocket) Troop, 
Horse Brigade, was arraigned on the foliowing charges : 

Ist. For tesertion on or about the 26th June, 1819, and not returning until 
Lrought back by a guard, a prisoner from Loodianah, or the 10tb September, 1819. 

For making away with his Regimental sword and pistol, the property ef 
Government, at the time of his said desertion. 

Upon which charges the Court came to the following decision : 

° Finding and Sentence. The Court having maturely weighed the evidence 
adduced against the prisoner, and what he hath urged in his defence, do find 
him, the said Michael Fallen, Gunner of the 7th (or Rocket) Troop, Horse Bri- 
gade, Guilty of the whole of the charges ; and adjudge him to receive on his 
bare back, in the usual manner, eight hundred (Sv0) lashes with a cat of nine 
tails, at such time and piace as His Excellency the Most Noble the Commander 
in Chief shall be pleased to direct. And further, that the said Michael Fallen, 
Guaner, te placed under Stoppages, not exceeding one baif of his pay, to re- 
Place his Regimental Sword aud Pistol.” 


Approved and Confirmed. (Signed) HASTINGS, 


The sentence to be carried into execution at such time and place and in 
stich proportion as the Officer Commanding the Troops at Meerut may deem 
proper, 





At a native General Court-Martial assembled at Nee match, on the Seven- 
teenth day of September, 1819, Loll Chund, Banyah in the Force under Lieut. 
Colonel Ludlow, was arraigned on the following charges. 

Ist.—That on or about the 19th of June kast, he, Loll Chund, with intent to 
yourder, admivistered poison to Rambuccas, a Sepoy of the Ist Baitulion Ist 
Native Regiment. 

2nd.—That on the same day, be, Loll Chand, murdered Meer, a Chupraasie, 
by administering to him poison, or allowing him to drink iv his (Lol! Chund’s) 
presence of the poison, which he Loll Chand, had prepared. 

Upon which charges the Court came to the follewing decision. 

* Finding.—Tue Court having. maturely deliberated on the crime with which 
the prisoner Loll Chund, Banyab, stands charged; also on the evidence ad- 
daced in support of the prosecution are of opinion, that Le, the prisoner Loll 
Chund, Bunyah, is not guilty of the crime laid to his charge, namely, that on 
or about the 19th of June last, he, Loll Chnad, with intent to murder, adminis- 
tered poison to Rambuccas, a Sepoy of the Ist Battalion Ist Native Regiment, 
that on the very same day, he, Loll Chund, murdered Meer, a Chuprassie, by 
administering to him poison, or allowing him to drink in his (Lol! Chuad’s) pre- 
gence of the poison which he Loli Oiund, had prepared; and do therefere ac- 
quit Lim accordingly.” 

Approved and Confirmed, (Signed) HASTINGS. 

(Signed) JAS. NICOL, Adjt. Gen, of the Army. 

Gunner John West, of the 6th Company ¢nd Battalion Artillery, is appoint- 
ed Park Serjeant, and Bombardier James Frizzell, of 6th Company 2nd Resta. 
hon Artillery, is appointed Laboratory man in the Saugor Magazine. Both ap- 
pointments to have effect from the 141h August, isi. 

Nicholas Nuity, Laboratory mau with ibe Rajpootama Magazine, is appoint- 
ed Park Serjeant, vice Jeifries, uaable from ill health to perform the duties of 
that situation, and Bombardier Wiliam Duke, of the 5th Company Ist Batiation, 
is appointed a Laboratory man, vice Nuity. ‘These appointments to Lave eect 
from the 14th October, 1819 

Gunner West, Bombardiers Frizzell and Duke, are transferred to the list of 
the Assistant Adjutant General of Artillery, and Serjeant Jeffries is to be re-en- 
rolied in the 5th Company Ist Battalion of Artillery, from which he was trans- 
ferred. 

Conductor Watson, of the Ordnance Commissariat, is appointed (o the tem- 
porary charge of the Expence Magazine upon the departure of Major Swiney, 
we has obtained leave of absence on sick certificate. r 


(Signed) JAS. NICOL, Adjt. Gen. of the Army. 
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Domestic Occurrences, 


MARRIAGES. 


At the Cathedral, on the 16th instant, by the Reverend Mr. J. Thomason, 
Captain Thomas Waterman, of the Country Service, to Mrs. G. Henderson. 

At Nagpore, on the 16th ultimo, Mr. Johu Leonard, a Clerk in the Resident's 
Office, to Maria, Daughter of Licutenant-Colonel Robert Mowbray, of H. M’s 
80th Regiment. ‘ an : 

At St. George’s Church, Madras, on the 11th ultimo, William Welliton, Esq. 
of the H. C’s Medical Establishment, to Miss Alicia Carroll. 

At Padang, on the 17th of September, Mr. James Barthelemy, senior, to 
the amiable and accomplished Miss Trohoeff, Daughter of a late Dutch Go. 
vernor of that cante, 

BIRTHS. 


At Cannanofe, on the 15th of October, the Lady of Lieutenant F. Bond, Ist 
Battalion Artillery, of a Son. 
At Nagpore, on the 6th ultimo, Mrs Robert Rhodes, of a Son. 
At ‘lrichinpoly, on the 7th of September, the Lady of C, Searle, Eeq. of 
the Medical Service, ef a Daughter. 
DEATHS. 


On the 16th instant, at the house of Captain Orman, Chunam Gully, of the 
Cholera Morbus, aged 21 years, Mr. Thomas Blady, of the ship Mary, of Port 
Jackson. He was a young man much respected, and his loss will be universally 
regretted by his diconsolate friends and acquaintances. 

On the 16th instant, John Hay, Esq. Surgeon of the ship Bengal, aged 23 years. 

On the Ith instant, Mr. William Mabury, aged 30 years, 

Mn the 14th instant, Mrs. Flora D’Rozario, aged 60 years, 

On the 12th instant, Mr. William King, aged 30 years. 

At Dacca, on the 29th ultimo, Mrs. $8. Benbow. 

At Madras, om the 25th ultimo, Captain R. Outlaw, 3rd Cavalry, and Come 
manding Cavalry Recruiting Depot. 

At Madras, on the 21st ultimo, Captain Thomas Douglas, 5th N. T. 

At Sankerrydroog, on the 21st ultimo, Captain J. T. Kettle, 4th N. V. B. 

At Bombay, on the 20th ultimo, Lieutenant Hunter, H. M.'s 57th Kegt. 

At Peddy Gurral, on the 20th ultimo, on ker way to Hyderabad, the Lady of 
G. Meikle, Esq. Surgeon to H. H. the Nizam’s Russel Brigade. 

At Darampory, in the house of E. Hargrave, Esq. on the evening of the !6th 
of October, Lieutenant Colonel James Ives, of the tad Battalion Lith Regiment 
of Native Infantry. A Gentleman whose steadiness and zeal im the discharge of 
his duty as an Officer, urbanity of manners and probity of conduct of public and 
private life, have rendered his Death a great toss to the Service, and a welan- 
choly event which will long be remembered with regret, by his relations, Brother 
Officers, and ail who enjoyed the pleasure of his society and acquaintance. 

At Vizivagram, ov the 26th ultimo, Major R. Parminter, 6th N. I 

At Broach, on the 3rd ultimo, in hic 19th year, Lieusenaat Skinner Turner, 
of the iith or Grenadier Battaiwn. 

EURCPE DEATHS. 

At Dundalk, Ireland, on the 3rd of June last, John Robert Richardson, Som 
of J. Richardson, Fsqy. of the Bengal Civil Service. , 

At the same place, on the 26 of Juve, Hariett Rainey, Daughter of Captain 
W.H. Rainey, Commanding the Governor General's Body Guard, aged 7 years. 

At Cheitevham, on the 24th of June, Lieut -Gen. Charles Reynolds, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, on the Bombay Establishment. 

At Edinburgh, on ihe 6th vf June, John Young,-Usq. of Bellwood, Perth- 
shire. 
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Sbhippmg Futelligence, 
CALCUTTA ARRIVALS. 


Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 


Nov. 15 Brothers British -C. McNicol Trincomalie Nov. § 
16 Favorite British R.A. Roe, Beuevolen Oct 6 
17. Fauny French Albest Havre aie 
17 Laura Amren, John Holmaa Urbraitar July 23 
11 Fathelbury Arab Nacoda Juddah Aug. 19 

MADBAS DEPARTURES. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Dest mation 

Oct. 23 Pilot British S. Owen Coiumbo — 
27 William Biitish T. Smita Trincomalie 








f Wallengers, 


Per Medway, from London to Calentta 

Mrs. Rogers; Mrs. Fowler aud two Children; Mb. Uodrill and Child; 
Messrs. George Kinlock, W. W. Bellow, and D Ewart, Cadets. 

Per Brothers, from Trincomalie'to Cateuia. 

Lientenant D. Campbell, 73rd Regiment. web ohy 

Per Favorit {° **. 

From Benccolen:—The Hon'ble Sir T. 5. Katies? Ad tain Wstson; Dr. Jack, 
and ir. Inglis. #rom Batavia: —Captains MacNétRtuge dug Chriauensea, Couu- 
uy Service; Messrs. White, Vereplugh, und Birch, . ” 

Figg 
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